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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavour. CowPeEnr. , 
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LIFE. OF MAHOMET. the late treaty, they might be assured of || kill a spider.” 
Continued. protection. This they accordingly did; but The prophet and Abu Becr having staid 


Finding now a confederacy formed in his 
favour, our prophet began to pull off the 
mask as to his true sentiments concerning 
the means of reformation. Hitherto he had 
propagated his religion by fair means only; 
and in several passages of the Koran, which 
he pretended were revealed before this time, 
le declared, that his business was only to 
preach and admonish; that he had no authori- 
ty to compel any person; and that whether 
they belived or not, was none of his concern, 
but belonged solely to God. But no sooner 
did he find himself enabled, by the alliance 
abovementioned, to resist his enemies, than 
he gave out that God had allowed him and 
his followers to defend themselves; and at 
length, as his forces increased, he pretended 
not only to have leave to act on the defen- 
sive, but to attack the infidels, destroy idola- 
try, and set up the true religion by the power 
of the sword. To this he was excited by an 
apprehension that pacific measures would 
greatly retard, if not entirely overthrow, his 
designs; and therefore he determined to use 
the most violent methods to convert the 
Pagan Arabs, or rather to extend his own 
authority. 

The Koreish, in the mean time, finding that 
Mahomet had considerably extended his in- 
fluence, and hearing of the league concluded 
with the Ansars, began to think it absolutely 
necessary that he should be prevented from 
escaping to Medina; and, in order to do 
this the more effectually, they resolved in a| 
council, wherein it is said the devil assisted | 
in person, to put an end to his life. To ac-| 
complish this with the greater safety, they | 
agreed that a man should be chosen out of | 
every tribe, and that each should have a blow | 
at him; that so the guilt of his death might 
fall equally on all the tribes; and thus the 
Hashemites would be prevented from at-, 
tempting to revenge the death of their ; 
kinsman, as they were much inferior in 
power to the rest of the tribes put together. | 
Mahomet now directed his companious to 
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‘sition of the spider’s web, he afterwardsq 


he himself, with Abu Becr and Ali, remain- 
ed behind; not having received, as he pre- 
tended, the divine permission to retire. 
Here he narrowly watched the motions of 
the Koreish, and was soon apprised of their 
machinations: for the abovementioned con- 
spiracy was scarce formed, when, by some 
means or other, it came to Mahomet’s 
knowledge; and he gave out that it was re- 
vealed to him by the angel Gabriel, who also 
commanded him to retire to Mecca. The 
conspirators had already assembled at the 
prophet’s door; but he, to amuse them, 
ordered Ali to lie dowh ‘in his place, and 
wrap himself in his green cloak: this Ali 


in this cave three days in order to recover a 
little from their consternation, set out for 
Medina; byt,the Koreish, being informed of 
the route they had taken, sent a party after 
them, under the command of Soraka Ebn 
Malec. These overtook them; and, as the 
Arab historians tell us, Soraka’s horse fell 
down when he attempted to seize Mahomet. 
Upon this he recommended himself to the 
prophet’s prayers, and remounted his horse 
without hurt: but, as he still continued the 
pursuit, his horse fell down with him a 
second time; upon which he returned to 
Mecca, withouteffering any farther violence: 
and Mahomet, thus happily delivered from 





complied with, and Mahomet miraculously, 
according to the Arabs, escaped to the house 
of Abu Becr. The conspirators, in the mean 
time, perceiving through a crevice Ali 
wrapped up in the green cloak, took him 
for Mahomet himself, and watched there till 
morning, when Ali arose, and they found 
themselves deceived. The prophet next re- 
tired in company with Abu Becr toa cave in 
mount Thur, a hill a little south of Mecca. 
Here he had still a more narrow escape; con- 
cerning which we have the following account 
from an Arabic tradition. “ The Koreish 
having detached a party ffom Mecca to re- 
connoitre the mouth of the cave, when they 
came there, found it covered by a spider’s 
web, and a nest built at the entrance by 
two pigeons which they saw, and which had 
laid two eggs therein. On sight of this they 
reasoned with themselves in the following 
manner: “If any person had lately entered 
this cavern, the eggs now before us would 
infallibly have been broken, and the spider’s 
web demolished; there can therefore be no | 
body in it:” after which they immediately 
retired. As the prophet, therefore, and his 
friend, were now saved so miraculously by 
means of the pigeon’s eggs and the interpo- 


enjoined his followers in memory of so» 
remarkable an event, to look upon pigeons 


| the greatest dangers, arrived without further 


molestation at Medina, where he was. re- 
ceived with the greatest demonstrations of 
joy. This flight of the prophet from Mecca 
to Medina was reckoned so remarkable by 
the Moslems, that they made it the era 
from whence all their remarkable transac- 
tions were dated, calling it the ra‘of He- 
gira, or flight. The beginning of the Hegira 
corresponded with the 16th of July, a. p. 622. 

On Mahomet’s arrival at Medina, his first 
care was to build a mosque for his religious 
worship, and an house for himself. The city 
of Medina at that time was inhabited partly 
by Jews and partly by heretical christians, 
that formed two factions which persecuted 
one another with great violence. This gave 
the impostor such an opportunity of propa- 
gating his new religion, that in a short time 
the city was entirely at his devotion. Here 
he strengthened himself by marrying Ayesha 
the daughter of Abu Becr, though then only 
seven years of age, and gave his own 
daughter Fatima in marriage to Ali, the son 
of Abu Taleb.. The next point he had in 
view was the unton of the Mohajerin, or 
those who fled from Mecca on account of 
their religion, with the Ansars above men- 
tioued. To facilitate this, after his mosque 
and house were finished, he establistied 
among the Moslems a fraternity, the prin- 
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cipal statute of which was, that they should 
not only treat one another like brethren, but 
likewise most cordially love and mutually 
cherish one another to the utmost of their 
power. But, lest this should prove insuffi- 
cient, he coupled the individuals. of the two 
bodies of Ansars and Mohajerin; and this 


was the last transaction of the first year of 


the: Hegira. 

The. next year was ushered in, according 
to Abulfeda, with a change of the Ked/a, or 
place whither the Mahometans were to 
turn their face in prayer. At first it had 
been declared to be perfectly indifferent 
where they turned their faces. Afterwards 
he directed them to pray with their faces 
towards the temple of Jerusalem, probably 
with a view to ingratiate himself with the 
Jews; and now, in order to gain the Pagan 
Arabs, he ordered his followers to pray with 
their faces towards the east. This incon- 
stancy gave great offence, and occasioned 
the apostacy of many of his disciples. About 
this time, Mahomet receiving advice that a 
rich caravan of the Koreish was on the road 
from Syria to Mecca, he detached his uncle 
Hamza, at the head of 30 horse, to seize 
upon it; who accordingly lay in wait for it 
in one of the. woods of Yamama, through 
which it was to pass; here however he 
was informed that the caravan was guarded 
by 300 men, so that he returned without 
making any attempt; but the prophet made 
the proper dispositions for acting hereafter 
against the Koreish with success. This year 
also Mahomet sent out a party of sixty or 
eighty horse, all Mohajerin, except one who 
was an Ansar, to make reprisals on the 
Koreish. They were met by a party of their 
enemies, and both sides immediately pre- 
pared. for an engagement: however, they 
parted without bloodshed, except one of the 
Koreish, who was killed by an arrow shot by 
one of the Moslems. 

Mahomet, having now put himself into 
an offensive posture, began in earnest to 
make reprisals on the Koreish. His first 
exploit was the taking of a caravan attended 
by a small guard; and this being accom- 
plished by a party consisting only of nine 
men, contributed greatly to encourage the 
Moslems. But what most established the 
impostoi’s affairs, and was indeed the true 
foundation of all his future greatness, was 
his gaining tlie battle of Bedr; of which we 
have the following account. The prophet 
being informed that Abu Sosian Ebn Harb 
escorted a caravan of the Koreish with only 
thirty or forty men, resolved to advance at 
the head of a small detachment of his troops 
to intercept it. To this he was incited by the 
riches of the caravan, which coysisted of a 





large quantity of merchandize, consisting of 
the riches of Syria, carried on the backs ofa 
thousand camels. He therefore sent out a 
party to reconnoitre it, with orders to wait 
in some convenient place, where they might 
remain undiscovered. But Abu Sosian hav- 
ing notice of Mahomet’s motions, dispatched 
a courier to Mecca, requesting succours 
from his countrymen, that he might be able 
to defend the caravan. Upon this Mahomet 
drew together all his forces, which amounted 


'to no more than 313, while his enemies con- 


sisted of very near a 1000, Abu Sosian hav- 
ing been reinforced by the Meccans with 
950 men. The two armies did not long re- 
main in a state of inaction: but before the 
battle three champions from each party en- 
gaged each other in single combat. In this 
the Moslem champions were victorious, and 
the event greatly discouraged the Koreish. 
Mahomet, in the mean time, taking advan- 
tage of this lucky event, offered up his 
prayers to God with great fervency and 
vehemence; after which, feigning himself in 
a trance, he pretended that God had assured 
him of victory. Then throwing a handful 
of dust or gravel towards the enemy, he 
cried out, “ May the faces of them be con- 
founded;” and attacked the Koreish with 
such bravery, that they were soon put to 
flight, leaving seventy dead on the spot, and 
having as many taken prisoners. The loss 
on Mahomet’s side was only fourteen men, 
and among the prisoners was Al Abbas the 
prophet’s uncle. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Repertory. : 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR : 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 
A TALE, 


CHAPTER JI. 
His eye looked wan, and from his youthful cheek 
The hue of health retired. 
The earth has bubbles as the water hath, 
And these are of them: whither have they vanished? 
SHAKSPEARE. 

The lady Amelia with the governess now 
proceeded to the castle, and finding Florival 
considerably better, the former went im- 
mediately to the cottage of Minda, to inform 
her of the morning’s adventure and relate 
the story she had heard from Editha. During 
the recital, Minda showed evident marks of 
surprize and horror, but when Amelia 
openly confessed her affection for Florival 
she seemed struck with sudden recollection. 
Amelia could not help remarking her per- 
turbation, and said: 











“ Why, my good Minda, do you start thus? 


is my love so wonderful that you can doubt 
me?” 

“No, my dear mistress,” returned Min- 
da, “ but it seems as ifthe moment for dis- 
covery had arrived!” 

“ Discovery! discovery?” reiterated Ame- 
lia, “ what dost thou mean by that word? 
answer me.” 

“ Had you not professed your love for 
Florival,”” answered Minda, “I should not 
have awakened your curiosity, but your 
strange tale, in which the prince Pandolfo 
has so great a share, has made it necessary 
for me to tell you that your Florival is not 
my son.” 

“ Not your son!” exclaimed Amelia. 

“ He is not my son,indeed,” said Minda. 

“ Whose son, then, is he?” demanded 
Amelia, “ my peace is at your disposal. 
Speak I charge you!” 

“ That he is not my son is true,” said 
Minda, “ but now is no time to relate what I 
know concerning him; come you, my lady, 
this evening to my cottage, and you shall 
hear the whole.” 

“ T will be patient until then,” said Ame- 
lia, “ but my anxiety will be almost insup- 
portable.” 

Here Amelia and Minda left the cottage 
together and proceeded to the castle, where 
they had the satisfaction of hearing that 
Florival had recovered sufficiently to leave 
his couch, as the only inconvenience he had 
experienced from his fall, was several brui- 
ses which the care of Editha had greatly al- 
leviated. Shortly after their arrival the youth 
himself appeared; and Amelia began to ex- 
press the grateful sense she had of his kind- 
ness, but was suddenly checked by the 
paleness that overspread the face of Florival, 
and the melancholy languor that appeared 
in his eyes. She was astonished at his ap- 
pearance and began to attribute it to the ef- 
fects of his fall; but, alas! the youth had heard 
from Editha of the departure and intention 
of the count. 

“ My lady,” said the youth faintly, “ my 
appearance is not the effect of my fall; but 
there is a reason for it, which rankling at my 
heart, has committed the devastation in my 
looks which you perceive.” 

The terror and astonishment of Amelia 


were now increased, and she intreated Flori-: 


val to let her know the cause. 

“ Yes, you shall know the cause,” return- 
ed Florival, “ and when the only wish of life 
is gratified, my soul shall fly from this delu- 
sive world to seek for happiness in other 
realms: but not here can I unfold it.” 

“ Whither shall I attend you then,” said 
Amelia, anxiously, “ to hear this terrible re- 
cital?” 
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_“ If my wishes ‘dey Kec gratified,” answer- 

ed the youth, “ permit me to conduct you 
to the garden, where having freed my bosom 
from the burthen that oppresses it, I bid 
adieu to Altenheim for ever.” 

With trembling steps Amelia followed 
Florival, while Editha relieved the anxiety 
of Minda, by relating the cause of the youth’s 
affliction. 

During these occurrences at the castle of 
Altenheim, its master was pursuing his way 
to Dusseldorp, where he arrived about four 
o’clock on the morning after his departure. 
The palace was not situated in the centre 
of the town, but just upon its vicinity, and 
was surrounded by trees, planted regularly, 
and so completely covering it that twilight 
reigned within the-whele day through. As 
the appearance was rathet more gloomy than 
he expected to find it, Altenheim seemed 
a little surprized, but attributing this altera- 
tion to the dispoSttion of iis lord, dismissed 
his thoughts“and ordered the horn to be 
sounded. 

Geoffry, one ofthe attendants, was about 
to obey his lord, when tn® count suddenly 
started, ordered him to desist, and catching 
hold of the arm of Maiden, who rode beside 
him, bade him look to ihe right. He did so, 
and perceived a small doof, which seemed 
to lead into the palace, open, and in it a 
female figure, cloathedin white, with a cruci- 
fix in her ieft handy while her right grasped 
a bloody dagger. 

“ Do you observe that figure!” said Al- 
tenheim. 

“ Ido, my lord,” returned Malden. 

“ Is it not extraordinary?” continued the 
count. 

“Shall we endeavour to discover who it 
is, my lord?” asked the vassal. 

“ Mysterious. appearance!” said Alten- 
heim, “ why should we attempt to disturb 
it; perhaps sheis the messenger of Heaven, 
aud I dare not molest his purposes:” 

The face of the female had been turned 
towards the inside of the palace, but she 
now looked towards the troop and waving her 
hand as if to some one within, immediately 
disappeared. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment 
of Aitenheim at this appearance, which he 
immediately declared to be a supernatural 

. agent to effect the purposes of Omuipotence, 
for he possessed a large share of the cre- 
dulity of the times, and was determined to 
learn the cause of its leaving the mansions 
of eternity. . 

Geoffry was ‘now commanded to sound, 
and immediately an answer was returned 
from the palace court. A messenger appear- 





the gates were immediately thrown open 
and Altenheim and his train admitted; but as 
D’Arinhault had no intimation of his visit, 
he was still in his chamber. He was imme- 
diately advised of the arrival of the count, 
and instantly arising, (ian to meet Al- 
tenheim, who during his delay, sat ruminat- 
ing alone, in the hall, upon the extraordinary 
appearance on the outside of the palace. A 
thousand conjectures in half as many seconds 
passed in his mind, as to the intention of its 
appearance, but he could think of no satis- 
factory cause. 

He had not been long in his reverie, ere 
he was disturbed with a sound which seem- 
ed to issue from the wainscot. The spectre 
which he had just before seen, made his 
mind open to apprehension, and, though he 
was a man of undaunted bravery, he trem- 
bled. In a few minutes, a pannel in the wain- 
scot opened, and the same figure which he 
had seen before, stalked majestically into the 
chamber, fixing her eyes sternly upon Alten- 
heim, who could not for a moment withdraw 
his from the terrible appearance. 

He had drawn his sword upon the first 
noise, but upon the entrance of the spectre, 
the weapon dropped from his grasp, and 
impressed with veneration for the majestic 
female, he involuntarily fell on his knees, 
and raising his eyes towards heaven thus 
addressed her: 

“ Dread spirit, who bearest net the form 
of any one, whom, in the days of her mortal 
existence, I knew, why hast thou left the 
regions of felicity to fill my soul with fear? 
Teil me thy commission and my life shall be 
devoted to fulfil it.” 

The count waited for a reply, anxiously 
gazing on the countenance of the female, 
who raised her eyes and arms fervently to 
heaven, and was about to answer him, when 
the sound of approaching feet interrupted 
her. She pointed toward the door of the hall 
from whence the sound proceeded, and in a 
hollow voice exclaimed: 

“ Altenheim!” 

“ Powers of mercy!” cried the count. 

«“ Adtenheim,” proceeded the spectre, 
“ friend of Pandolfo, lead not thy daughter 
toa murderer’s arms!” 

With these words she vanished, and the 
pannel closed with a loud sound. as D’Arin- 
hault and the attendants entéred the hall. 
Montaldo heard the noise, started, and turn- 





ed pale. Then resuming his native courage, 
advanced toward Altenheim, who sat sted- 
fastly gazing at that part of the wainscot 
through which the figure disappeared. 

“ My venerable friend,” cried Pande >Ifo, 


4 from that of courage. A man may post 


ORY. 


the salutation of the prince, or even his en- 
trance, and the first words he uttered were, 
“ Altenheim! friend of Pandolfo, lead not 
thy daughter to a murderer’s arms!” 
Montaldo started a few paces from him, 
a deep frown overspread his features, which 
gave place to a deadly paleness, when the 
voice which before addressed the count, 
cried, 

“ Yes, Altenheim, remember!” 

For the first time the eyes of the count 
rested upon Pandolfo, and he arose to em- 
brace him, receiving him from the servantS 
into whese arms he had fallen, and who stood 
petrified with terror and astonishment, at the 
voice they had heard and the instantaneous 
effect it had upon their master. Se 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Repertory. 

THE CABINET. No. XX XVIII. 

Do not forsake yourself; for those thatdo, 

Offend, and teach the world to leave them too. 
LORD BROOKE, 
That human life is a scene’ of vexation, ¥ 
that those moments when we enjoy the | 
highest happiness are liable to be ever- 
clouded with disappointments, has been of- 
ten asserted, and is now universally allowed, 
Even our deagest pleasures partake of some-~ 
| thing which s unsatisfactory; and we fre- ¥ 
quently find ourselves most unhappy, when © 
surrounded by every thing which might be™ 
supposed to effect the contrary. But the hap-4 
piness or misery of a man’s situation des 
| pends principally on his own mind. When, 
this is controuled by reason, every occur’ 
rence is considered as an indispensable lin - 
in the chain of necessary events, and the 
mind is but little affected by them. It retires 
from the violence of misfortune in conscious] 
security, and rests in the fortified pavillid 
of reason which is erected in our bosom 
From the above we may venture to argat 
that there is searcely any species of acqui oF 
ment as useful in life as fortitude. ~ e 
Fortitude is a virtue essentially differet 


————_--— 


| the latter, in an eminent degree, without: 
¥ joying the least portion of the former. The: 
| are numerous instances of men who he 
| braved death in every form, while their 
eginedon have been heated by seduéi 
| ideas of profit or glory, who in their cab 

| moments have been unable to endure t 
petty vexations of life, and have 
sought relief in that death which nent 
| been so long accustomed to despise, T? 


ness to commit, crim@®.of any shape tq 





“ welcome to Dusseldorp.” Altenheim was 





ed, and upon learning who was the visitor, 





too much absorbed ih astonishment to notice | 


| 
| 
| 
| infamous Marat,“who. had the diabolic 
| 





— — accused of a certai: v rf 
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) a pistol in the ¢yes © 
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sembly and declared that if he had been 
ind guilty he would have blown out his 
ains before them. The man who could 
editate the ruin of a whole nation, had not 
fficient fortitude to bear a transient dis- 
ace. This noble virtue, however, seldom 
ids.a plaee in the bosom of such men as 
larat. 
The greatest enemies with which men 
ve to combat are those passions that lie in 
e breast, ready to spring up when irritated, 
id prompt the most atrecious deeds. Oppo- 
d to the passions even reason sometimes | 
comes a broken dart, unable to conquer 
‘ restrain them. Like a resistless torrent 
ey pour along and devastate the fair works 
‘nature. The man whose desire is to copy 
s life after the model of that of his Re- 
semer, is frequently annoyed by these rest- 
ss fiends, and accounts it amore glorious 
ctory to subdue ‘hem, than to overthow a 
ist army. 

Who fights 
With passions, and o’ercomes, he is endued 
With the best virtue, passive fortitude.” 


There are many evils incident to humanity 
hich, as it is impossible to foresee, so it is 
apossible to avoid them. There are some 
hich are foreseen by all, and are inevitable 
y all. At such evils it is impious to repine. 
‘hey are sent by the divine hand and in- 
nded to chasten our pride and beget a 
umility becoming christians. They conspire 
our good and should be sustained with 

cheerful heart. We should recollect that 
ne infinitely wise and just mind governs 
1e universe, and directs all events; and is 
possible we can be dissatisfied with this 
overnment? Do we find it difficult to re- 
ose ourselves and all our concerns in the 
andj of the great God? Can we believe a 
ood being gave us feelings that he might 
round them? Surely not; amidst all our 
riefs, however poignant, menial or cor- 
oreal, 


€ One truth is clear, whatever is, is right.” 





| The reason why men in general possess | 
® little fortitude is because they do not} 
ufficiently recognise the superintendance | 

heaven. Narrow minded mortals, who 
e incapable of “ looking through nature 
§ to nature’s God,” are determined to be 
— by brooding over their immediate 
\}rations, and not reflecting on the advanta- 
s which may arise to them as the conse- 
pgnce. They ave unwilling to allow to the 
ipreme Being any more foresight than they 
mselyes possess, and hence grow up a 


asand inquwietudes, a thousand vain re- 
ts and impious wishes. 
eeing the numberless evils that spring 














round us, it becomes evident that forti- 


| at the rumour of a pestilence, that must soon 


tude to bear them is necessary to comfort. 
While a man suffers himself to be borne 
away by the misfortunes which come upen 
him, he certainly cannot enjoy peace of 
mind. He must be the prey of discontent, 
and live in continual torment. When the 
great Roman orator was exiled from his 
country by a factious multitude, his mind 
sunk much under the decree. So long 
enjoying the love of the people, and the af- 
fectionate title of father of his country, he 
could not sustain the reverse with any prac- 
tice of that philosophy he had so often taught. 
His grief was irrational and excessive, and 
discovered so great a want of fortitude, that 
* many have been induced to doubt whether 
his philosophy was not more in his Head and 
books than in his heart and practice.” 

Happy is that man whose mind is suffi- 
ciently endowed with information, and 
strengthened by reflection, that he can meet 
all events, whether of prosperity or adver- 
sity, with an equanimity of temper, who ac- 
knowledges the hand of God in every thing, 
and has long reposed his trust in him. It is | 
impossible that suciy a man can be unhappy. | 
If fortune be against him, he complains not; | 
ifthe dearest and tenderest connexions of 
life be broken, he repines not; if the whole 
earth and the fiends of darkness conspire 
to shake his established soul, he stands firm 
and bears all with pious resignation. And why? 
because he is confident that all things work 
together for the good of the righteous, and 
therefore he calls upon his soul to adore the 
dispensations of the living God. 

PETER PEACEABLE. 
— 
ON FEMALE GAMING. 
From the Looker-On. 

The other day, as I was pursuing an 
agreeable train of thought, in a view to the 
entertainment of the public, a letter from 
one of my town correspondents gave me so 
rude a check, that I was obliged to take 
three turns inthe silent walk, to recover my 
composure. 

The letter brought me advice of a very 
sore evil, in the commerce of society, which 
increases with a growth so rank and rapid, 
that all the spirit I can assume, and all the 
influence I can exert, must be condensed, in 
a manner towards this one point, for the 
present. The rage for gaming is the danger 
about which this alarm has been rung by my 
correspondent; and, if the facts and instances 
which he has collected for me be as well 
grounded as other instructions which have 
come to me from the same quarter, I trem- 
ble for all that is sacred, or decent, or hon- 
ourable, in life; and my heart misgives me, 














produce a general rottenness in the highe 
ranks of society, and poison all the springs 
of virtue and humanity. There is no vice or 
passion, among all the badges of human 
misery, that is of a nature so spreading and 
malignant as the practice of gaming; nor 
will it be difficult to discover the ground of 
this mischievous pre-eminence, if we attend 
to the course of its operation and progress 
in the mind. 

There is something in the very aspect 
and colour of other vices which shocks the 
moral sense, and is at open hostility with 
whatever good principles or habits have 
been nourished in us by education or ex- 
ample; but we easily persuade ourselves to 
look upon gaming as a practice in which 
we trust to the fair issue of chance; and by 
shutting our eyes against its consequences, 
we not only veil over its reproach, but lend 
to ita degree of plausibility, which renders 
its temptation irresistible. By this deceitful 
accommodation, and despicable casuistry, 
the odium of this vice is melted away, and 
nothing but the first blush of innocence is 
opposed to it, and a certain decorum of sen- 
timent, awhich is the natural growth of every 
well constituted mind. 

The effects therefore of this vice are al- 
ways first perceived on the side of feeling 
and delicacy; and often-times, while the 
principle of virtue is left standing itself, all 
its decorations and attractions will be moul- 
dering away, under the influence of this 
sour, ungenial habit. But although the infan- 
tine advances of this pestilent practice de- 
grade the mind with no stain of reproach 
or criminality, yet ruin that is slow, is not 
the less certain; and when the first repug- 
nance of habit is removed, the progress to 
corruption is easy and direct. Other vices 
attack us more openly, and alarm at once 
all the vigour and caution of our minds; 
sometimes take us by assault; sometimes are 
repulsed in the onset; but the practice of 
gaming undermines and reduces us by slow 
and subtle degrees; and, while our con- 
science reposes in a flattering security, robs 
it of that timidity of feeling, and sensibility 
of humour, which constitute its principal 
safety. 

. Thus the progress of gaming is so much 
the more successfully fatal, as it enters into 
our habits, with little opposition from our 
souls, by imperceptible degrees, and delays 
its attack upon the sacred citadel of virtue, 
till it has effected a desertion of all those 
delicacies of sentiment, which form a noble 
defence about it. It is on the same account 
that the most disgusting influence of this 
sordid practice is remarked in female minds 
which lose their fairest distinctions and 

















privileges, when they lose the blushing 
honours of modesty, delicacy, and peace. 
It is here that the habit shews itself in its 
pride of deformity, and appears in the most 
afflicting shapes of wretchedness and ruin. 
A female mind deprived of its sensibilities, 
is one of the most desolate scenes in the 
world; and a man bereft of his reason, is 
hardly a more abject and sorrowful specta- 
cle. These ruinous consequences of gaming, 
my correspondent assures me, have alteady 
begun to display themselves in the charac- 
ter and deportment of the gentler sex; al- 
ready the sweetest qualities of womanhood 
are perishing under its blast; and having 
nearly completed its havock on the blos- 
soms and the foliage, it must soon reach to 
the very root and principle of society itself. 

To behold a fine eye, that was made to 
swell with the tender feelings of conscious 
love, to exalt, to correct, to animate, to trans- 
port its object, lend all its ardours and its 
ecstasies to the icy appetite of avarice; and 
to contemplate a hand and arm, that nature 
had cast in her happiest mould, like the 
tendril of the vine, to act as the graceful 
bond of union and affection, busied in the 
beggarly office of conducting a Faro bank; 
is a sad perversion of nature’s decrees, and 
an outrage upon all that is decorous or lovely 
in the fermaie character. But it were ridicu- 
lous to complain only of the solecisms of be- 
haviour, and deformities of appearance pro- 
duced in the female world, by this unblush- 
ing vice, as if these were its worst effects. 
It hasa destroying appetite that swallows 
up all the regards and charities of the mind; 
and leaves in it no principle of activity, but 
covetousness and desperation. To the female 
gamester, virtue, and probity, and faith, as 
never coming into use, are of little value, 
and no where s0 cheaply purchased as in 
those unprincipled resorts, so that, as 1 am 
told, evefy practised seducer who can be 
gratified with less than the costly sacrifice 
of innocence, seeks his objects at the gam- 
ing table, where he finds a very few attrac- 
tions will carry hima great way in a course 
of easy victories. 

In the whole compass of language no terms 
are so misapplied, as those which are expres- 
sive of happiness, and happiness itself is a 
word which all of us are prompt in explain- 
ing, but which none of us in fact understand. 
Thus, what is denominated the gay world, 
consists in reality of the gravest and dullest 
part of mankind: and he who loves to see 
the human face overspread with genuine 
joy, will certainly not find his account in the 
regions of high life and crowded haunts of 
fashion. Where every nope of a woman’s 
heartis rivetted on her neighbour’s purse, and 


every feeling i is cugsehd for her own; where 
the rapture of one is the ruin of another; 
where gain is without credit, and loss with- 
out consolation; there can be little room or 
occasion for the relaxations of harmless 
mirth, and the sportiveness of innocent plea- 
sure. That vacancy of mind, that excursive- 
ness of fancy, and that rambling of thought, 
in which true mirth and jollity delight, is not 
surely to be found in those courts of ava- 
rice, where all our sensibilities are absorbed 
by the appetite of gain, and a groveling soli- 
citude about the issue ofa carc or a number. 

About fourteen years ago, Sophia was the |; 
envy of her own sex, and the idol of ours. |) 
She was then in the prime of her age, and 
beautiful was her prime: but her beauty was || 
her least praise; for her heart had all the i 
luxury of feeling, and her understanding all 
the graces of improvement. A winning un- | 
consciousness of her own charms, an inno- | 
cent playfulness of manner, and a kind-heart- | 
ed attention to her inferiors, distinguished 
her among her companions, and made her 
the delight and ornament of every circle. 
But her ill-fortune would not suffer her to 
rethain long in this sovereignty of inno- | 
cence aiher father’s house in shire: 
at -the age of twenty-one she was married 
to the member for the county; and in the 
winter of 1777, began her career in town with 
such company as her cquipage and condi- 
tion entitled her to keep. A long time she 
held out against all the obligations of fashion 
and allurements of example: she had an in- 
bred abhorrence of gambling; and while she 
patiently sustained the imputation of mean- 
ness for refusing to contribute to the Faro 
bank, her unavowed charities were daily 
pouring balm into Misfortune’s wounds; and 
some of those who upbraided her parsimony, 
had felt, in secret aids, the force of her ge- 
nerosity, when distresses, which theyhad well 
deserved, were on the point of overwhelm- 
ing them. 

But virtue that stands alone, and discoun- 
tenanced, is equally opposed to the constant 
influence of importunity and example; and 
Sophia wanted those aids of counsel and en- 
couragement which a tender and rational 
husband might well have afforded her. I 
marked the first inroads that were made 
on the delicacy of her sentiments, and the 
untouched bloom of her mind. I the 
gaiety of her spirjts cankered and corroded; 
and I saw all her sensibilities gradually de- 
caying, like the sapless germs of a wither- 
ing rose-tree. 

It was among a notorious sct of, female 
gamblers, ata house kept by a baron’s lady, 
that her transformation was completed; 
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her some valuable jewels, which her father 
had presented her with on the day of her 
marriage; and where her husband was 
wretch enough to share in the plunder. This 
had the effect of rendering her desperate. 
From that time she has continued to sink 
deeper and deeper into the infamy of a har- 
dened gamester; and her virtue and her pro- 
bity are gone, together with her family jew- 
els. Her fate too, which was once illumined 
with unchequcred delight, and replete with 
innocent graces, is now contracted to a cross 
expression of discontented malice, and re- 
pining solicitude; and her beauty, instead 
of being left to the gradual wear of time, 
| that seldom obliterates every trace, ‘is pre- 
| maturely and radically ruined, by the unspar= 
ing influence ef sordid passions, and corrod- 7 
ing anxieties. The heroine of this short tale ~ 
is at this moment well known in what ate — 
called the gay circles of life, though the por- © 
trait I have drawn will be recognized only 
| by a few: by these, alas! who have gazed, as 
|Thave gazed, on the gilded morning of her} 
‘life, and have seen, as I have seen, that morn-_ 
|ing shrouded in a sudden gloom, pregnant} 
with blight and with mildew. 
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For the Repertory 


THE PROPITIATION, 
BOOK I. 


Continued. 


ARGUMENT. ; 
The shepherds having paid their adorations to th 
Saviour, depart, spreading, as they go, the prai 
of God: The eastern sages arrive at Bethleh 
and worship the Redeemer: The news of 
birth brought to Herod: His rage: The flight it 
Egypt: The murder of the innocents: The de 
of Herod. 


When they belield, around his head divine, Z 
A stream of glory in effulgence shine, | 
The wond’ring shepherds, bending to the floor, "y 
The boundless majesty of heaven adore. , 
That part performed, by heaven decreed to sh 
The incarnation of a God be low, : 
The swains return: returning tune their lays, 
In new born anthems to the Saviour’s praises fi 
These words in triumph, on the wings of fag 
Fly, as they spread the great Redeemer’s na me 
** Glory to God, omnipotent, in heaven, 
To us achild is born, ason is given; 
Great and eternal as his holy sire, 

The world’s redemption and the world’s de 
Ere yet the news to distaut nations run, 
Earth sends her creatures to adore the Songz 
The eastern sages, hastening from afar, 
| By heaven directed in his new born star, 

| Their gifts in solemn adoration lay, 

And sacred honours to the Saviour pay. 

But when the news to sanguine Herod e3 
Distorted features, rage and guilt proclaim; 
Fury and vengeance from his angry eye, 
And hell borf horror and destruction fly. 











where a conspiracy was formed to win from 


As the fierce tiger, with terrific roar, 











Leaves the lone lair the forest to explore, 

Panting to catch his prey, with ghastly wound 
To stretch the bleeding victim on the ground; 

So Herod thirsts to shed the Saviour’s blood, 219 
And crimson earth with the life streaming flood. 

Show me, cried he, with false and fiendlike joy, 
Where lies this wonderful, this heaven born boy; 
Low at his feet my sceptre I would lay, 

And humble love and adoration pay. 

O! black deceit, and meditated wrong, 
‘Which but to hell and her dark crew belong! 
‘Thus satan takes the semblance of the saint, 
His purpose to pursue with less restraint, 
‘Tears can assist the reptile of the Nile, 

And even the ruffian while he stabs can smile! 230 

What mortal arm can counteract the God, 

That rules creation by his mighty nod; 

Who, were the thunders of his vengeance hurl’d, 
Could make an atom crush a rolling world? 

The father bids his angel to descend, 235 
And on the safety of his son attend; 

Obedient to command the mother flies, 

Where beams the sun from more indulgent skies; 

Far from the land where death his banner rears, 
And dark destruction with the Jews appears. 240 
Egyptian sands, Egyptian deserts wild, 

Received the parent and her holy child. 

While as a panther pilfered of her prey, 

With bloody foot prints marks her desperate way, 
lidea’s monarch raged, when he in vain 245 
Bought the descended Saviour to obtain; 
INow can no pity check, no fears controul 

he bloody purpose of his cruel soul; 
gnsatiate rage and hate his bosom fill, 

And guilt and death usurp his yielding will! 
@eleniless fury gives the dread command, 
Wo fill with slaughter the devoted land! 

R DB, FO, My myrmadons of war, he cried, 

furl the banner of destruction wide; 

et every male that’s reach’d the second year, 255 
tel the sharp vengeance of the glitt’ring spear; 
re i all beneath that infant age destroy, 

‘ shall:perdition seize that far famed boy! 

Mea shall the reign of safety own, 

— great monarch tremble for his throne. 260 

e command they shake their spears on high, 
Dideaithing murder, to the slaughter fly! 

\ en the wolf, by hunger made more bold, 
from the wood and leaps upon the fold, 

é feeble sheep, endeavouring to avoid, 265 

Ri to his grasp and are at once destroy’d; 

is they writhe in unrelenting pangs, 
‘the ruthless fury of his fangs, 
} Bas black victor stands exulting by, 
fiendlike pleasure sparkling i in his eye. 
their prey the bands of Herod stand 

\ blood besprinkles ev’ry cruel hand: 

lot d Achilles with ungen’rous joy, 

\ ' Fam’ s offspring, the support of Troy. 

of deep anguish rend the ambient air, 275 
pes transpic rced deform the deadly spear; 

} ‘kg mether in her anxious arms, 


225 


250 


270 


er fond boy to rescue him from harms; 
aber breast the clinging babe they tear 
‘his wounded body in the air. 280 
we she views him with a tearless eye, 
i § the soldier's savage fury die; 
© she looks, and death her heart desires, 
a ne groans and with that groan expires! 
er father, for awhile, withstands 


' Rfury of the vengeful bands; 
sts attack, but still the sire defends, 
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While from his breast the spattering gore descends; 


The sanguine hoard impatient to destroy, 
The father pierce to reach the destined boy; 
Fainting they fall, the dreadful act is done, 
One spear transfixes both the sire and son! 
Meanwhile the king with expectation gay, 
Passed unconcerned the direful hours away: 
Like bloody Sylla, with ambition charm’d, 
Who with composure, actions he perform’d 
Extoll’d to wondering senators aloud, 
Till shouts and plaudits shook the gathering crowd; 
While guiltless victims feel the glittering blade, 
And blood and death the publica pervade!! 300 
But though the vengeance ofhigh heaven delay’d, 
Soon, in the terrors of her power array’d, 
She rear’d her crest, and breathing vengeance round 
Struck the too daring tyrant to the ground! 
He who decreed that Christ should not expire, 305 
Till all should be fulfil’d, from Herod’s ire 
To shield the offspring of eternal love, 
Sent down his glorious spirit from above; 
While Herod, who decreed he should not live, 
Receives the death from heaven, he meant to give! 
Ghastly he falls, in horror and despair, $11 
While swelling groans his agony declare: 
With a loud shriek, that shook the realms of hell, 
Thrown from his pride the guilty monarch fell; 
The parting spirit bore the laboring breath, 
And the cold body felt the press of death! 
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1 And blood and death the publica pervade. 
The villa publica was a large house in the Cam- 
pus Martius, afield where the Roman citizens con- 
venegt their levies for war. Upon Sylla’s making 
himself master of Rome, eight thousand men, whom 
he had devoted to death, were confined in this house 
and inhumanly massacred. 
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For the Repertory. 


THE DESIRE. j 

Stern death! terrific name! 
In thy cold arme Id lie; 
Secure from dread and shame, 

I'd fondly die! 
For in this world of woe, 
Where grief excites the sigh, 
When anguish prompts to go, 

’Tis best to die! 


Could I but kiss the rod, 
I'd never more decry 
The dealings of my God, 
But calmly die! 


The foolish hopes of pride 
No more my soul should try; 
But through the valley glide, 
Rejoiced to die! 
Thou Saviour of my choice, 
To thee 'd gladly fly; 
Heed not the mortal’s voice, 
But haste to die! 


My follies all forgiven, 
I'd range the fields on high; 
And fondly sing in heaven, 
*T was sweet to die! 
To Jesus’ bosom prest, 
Or on his arms to lie; 
Pll wish, in that dear rest, 
No more to die! 








But strike the golden lyre, 
Beyond the azure sky; 
And join the blissful choir, 
That never die! 
Worthy the bleeding Lamb, 
My soul shall ever cry, 
Through his exalted name 


I never die. 
IGNATIUS. 


—— 
For the Repertory. 


TO 
Ah! lady, that bewitching smile 
Has often made my pulses beat; 
And, ah! I fear the subtle wile 
Still thrills my heart with tumults sweet. 





It does recal a maiden fair, 
Whom once I loved, ah! too sincerely; 
Who charm’d to rest the pangs of care, 
Alas! to wound me more severely. 





For she was false, and yet she swore, 
And smiled, like thee, as lovely tuo, 

She said her heart, I dream no more, 
Was mine, and like it fond and true. 


Why did I e’er her vows believe? 
Why bask’d I in the beamy smile? 

She vow’d and smiled but to deceive 
My bosom, and its hopes beguile. 


Then, lady, if not more sincere, 

Than she who once this heart could pain; 
Smile not again, when I am near, 

Lest I should love, despair again. 


For in that beamy smile alone, 
The spells reside that conquer me; 
And, ah! I fear my heart its throne 
Would leave and yield its sway to thee. 
FLORENZO 


—=_— 


For the Repertory. 


Mr. Editor, 

Among the rest, I felt an itching to travesty a 
popular ballad, written by an English author, and 
having completed it, I send it for publication 
should you conceive it to be worthy an insertion. 

CARLOS. 
Nuroddin the Bold and the Beautiful Brindle: 
A PARODY. 


A Hack bull so fierce, and a cow, I am told, 
Conversed as they wandered to browse; 
Their eyes on each other they tenderly roll’d, 
The name of the bull was Nuroddin the bold, 

And beautiful Brindle the cow’s. 


And, O! says the bull, since tomorrow I’m drove 
To market, some ninny to swindle; 
I'm afraid taat while through the gay meadows you 
rove, 
Some bull that beholds you to you will make love, 
And coutt you, my beautiful Brindle. 


O! how ean you think so, said Brindle the fair, . 
Surely me you much better must know; ' 
For if you be living I vow and declare, 
Nay if you be dead, dear, I solemnly swear, 
With no other to browse will I go. c 











Or if e’er with another I caper and laugh, 
Forgetting Nuroddin the bold; 
May your ghost come, my bl~od in a bull’s horn to 
quaff, 
To seize by the throttle my innocent calf, 
And having cut her and myself clean in half, 
May you bear us away to be sold! 


Away to the market Nuroddin was sent, 
Fora week Brindle did’nt eat grass; 
But scarce had it pass’d, when to meadow she went, 
4 bull, not Nuroddin, his course that way bent, 
And thought her too pretty to pass. 


His horns, as they handsomely rose o’er his head, 
Made Brindle untrue to her vows; 

I love you like clover, the flatterer said, 

Says Brindle, ?m certain Nuroddin is dead, 
So I think Pll go with you and browse. 


Now far had they wandered into a dark wood, 
And when both of them eating were done; 

For nearly three hours they lovingly stood, 

Nor yet had they quite finish’d chewing their cud, 
When the screach owl proclaim’d it was one! 


Then first with amazement, fair Brindle she found, 
A strange bull that follow’d aloof; 
He look’d like old nick, though he uttered no sound, 
He spoke not, he moved not, but look’d toward 
the ground, 
While a cleaver he held in his hoof. 


His head covered o’er, and gigantic his height, 
His body was shaggy to view; 

The bull ran away from the terrible sight, 

Left some cattle, the cow and her calf in affright, 
To see what the stranger would do. ; 


His presence pale terror o’er each bosom spread, 
The cow was in pitiful case; 

At length, when she mustered up courage, she said, 

I pray you remove that old rag from your head, 
And let’s have a peep at your face. 


The cow she was silent, the stranger complies, 
The rag from his head he withdrew; 

O! dear, \-hat a sight met fair Brindle’s bright eyes, 

What words can express her dismay and surprize, 
When & skeleton’s head ‘met her view! 


All present then open’d their mouths with a grin, 
Their anger beginning to kindle; 

The vermin ran out and the vermin ran in, 

And crawl’d o’er his temples and crawl’d o’er his 

chin, 

While the ghost address’d beautiful Brindle. 

Behold me, O! Brindle, said he with a laugh, 
Remember Nuroddin the bold; 

My ghost comes thy blood, in a bull’s horn to quaff, 

To seize by the throttle thy innocent calf, 

To cut you and her, with this cleaver, in half, 
And bear you away to be sold. 


Thus saying, he forcibly seized them, and now 
They terribly roar’d in dismay; 
Then he sunk through the ground with his victims 
I vow, 
And none e’er again saw the calf or the cow, 
Or the spectre who bore them away. 
The bull did’nt live long nor has the -wood been 
Inhabited since, I presume; 
For chronicles say, there poor Brindle is seen, 
With her ealf, just the darkness and daylight be- 
between, 


To mourn theix deplorablé doom! 
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And four times minh yeas, when the moonis at full, 
On the spot where they met the deceiver, 
They appear, having each a large crack in the skull, 
And shriek as they’re torn by the skeleton bull, 
Who cuts’em in half with his cleaver! 
While they drink out of horns, that a gallon would 
hold, 
Twelve spectres, with legs like a spindle, 
Drink with them, there heart’s blood before it gets 
cold, 
They howl to the health of Nuroddin the bold, 


And his consort, the false hearted Brindle! 
nie 


Character of a married man. 

The felicity of a married man never stands 
still. It flows perpetyal, and strengthens in 
its passage. It is supplied from various chan- 
nels. It depends more on others than him- 
self. From participation proceed the most 
extatic enjoyments of a married man. 

By an union with the gentlest, the most 
polished, most beautiful part of creation, 
his mind is harmonised; his manners soft- 
ened; his soul annimated by the most ten- 
der and lively sensations. Love, gratitude 
and universal benevolence, mix in all his 
ideas. The house of a married man is par- 
adise. He never leaves it without regret; 
never returns to it but with gladness. The 
friend of his soul, the wife of his bosom, 
welcomes his approach with rapture; joy 
flushes in her cheek. Mutual are the trans- 
ports. 

Infants, lovely as»the spring, climb about 
his knees, and contend which shall catch 
the envied kiss of parental fondness. Smil- 
ing plenty under guardianship of economy, 
is seen in every part of his family. Gene- 
rosity stands porter at his door; Liberality 
presides at his table; and social Mirth gives 
to time the most pleasing motion. When 
death overtakes him, he is only translated 
from one heaven to another. His glory is 
immortalized; and his children’s children 
represent him on earth: to the latest gene- 
rations. 
= 

PHILADELPHIA, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1811. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the note of Criticus and Co. we reply, 
that we shall, with a gteat deal of pleasure, 
publish their essays on novel reading, so long 
as they are distinguished for impartial in- 
vestigation and respectability of judgment. If 
we recollect right we were much pleased 
with their essays in the early numbers of our 
paper, and now feel ourselves happy at the 
prospect of the renewal of their aid to our 
undertaking. We would merely remark, 
that persons engaging in essays @f this na- 
ture, should invariably remember that 








i brevity is the soul of wit.” 














| wife of Peter Lohra, Esq. of this city. 





We perused the verses of Ignatius with, 
a kind of sacred pleasure, if we may use the 
expression, and though they possess no vast 
poetic beauty, yet they are by no mean des- 
picable; they display a mind replete with, 
piety, not umacquainted with the laws of 
verse. ‘ 

The “ Fate of Genius,” by our’ corres- 
pondent M. P. J—h, is reserved for our next 
number. 

We cannot perceive in the “ Modesty’’ of. 
Valmont, sufficient ‘beauty and correct- 
ness to entitle it to a place in the Reper- 
tory. We can, however, perceive some 
traces of taste and genius, that application. 
may bring to a degree of perfection, and 
would not, therefore, have him descend the 
mount of Citheron, but send us from thence 
his efforts, which, we promise, shall receive 
a close and candid perusal. 


a 
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We have received the poetical éssay of ~ 


Demetrius, en Marriage. As he is no stran- 
ger to us, we should like to see him,. 

Any of our subscribers who do not regu- 
larly receive their papers, as omissions wiil 
sometimes unavoidably occur, can be sup- 
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plied by applying at the office, or at No. 64 me 


Lombard Street. 


MARRIED, 
On Tuesday, Mr. Thomas Williams, of 
Salem, Massachusetts, to Miss Sarah Hughs, 


| of this city. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Aaron Kelle, to Miss 
Eliza Kempton, both of this city. 

On Thursday, Mr. William Daniels, to 
Miss Ann Eldridge, both of Campden, 
Gloucester Co. New Jersey. 

On Thursday, Capt. Richard Giay, to 
Miss Mary Ann Rees, of this city, daughter 
of the late Rey. Mr. David Rees of Freehold 
New Jersey. 


Miss Catharine Farren, both of this city. 
DIED, 


Henry Spillard. 
On Wednesday last, Mrs. Ruth Lohray 


——— 
Norfolk, May 27. 

A most mel. 
here on Saturday last, which has plunged 


tress, and has excited much feeling else- 











where. As this unhappy transaction is very 


shortly, however, to become the subject of ™ 


judicial investigation we shall forbear tomake 
any comment upon it af'this time, and con- 
tent ourselves with merely detailing such of 
} the facts attending it as were offered in 


two amiable families into the depth of dis- 


ae 





On Thursday, Mr. Francis Regnault, to 


On Wednesday morning, suddenly, Mr. a 


ocholy occurrence took place 
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evidence before the coroner’s inquest, and 
are generally known. 

In consequence of some misunderstand- 
ing, a dispute took place in the market 
place on Saturday morning last between 
Mr. Moses Myers and Mr. Richard Bowden, 
in the course of which several blows passed 
and Mr. Myers was a good deal hurt: Mr. 
Samuel Myers, a very promising young 
tan, and the son of Mr. Moses Myers, hear- 
ing of this transaction soon after it took place, 
immediately armed himself with a pistol, 
and going to Mr. Bowden’s store in a fit of 
high irritation, excited by what he had heard 
of the injuries offered to his father, shot 
Mr. Bowden, who immediately fell dead! 
The unhappy young man was soon after- 
wards arrested, and is now in close confine- 
ment, awaiting his trial, which, we under- 

- stand, is to take place in a few days. 

Mr. Bowden has left adisconsolate widow 

_and three young children to deplore their 
Ixss. He was an affectionate husband, an in- 
dulgent father, and an enterprising and use- 
ful citizen. 

Mr. Bowden enjoyed the confidence and 
affection of his acquaintance in an eminent de- 
gree. Tothe most gentle, unassuming man- 
ners, he added a dignity of deportment which 
commanded universal respect. Emerging 
from the obscure occupation of a carpenter, 
he opened his way into the commercial com- 
munity, under disadvantages which would 
“have appalled any other man. But to a mind 
ardent. and enterprising, combined with a 
determination to subdue all difficulties, the 
want of capital, of patrons, and of education, 
were circumstances of small consideration. 
He soon rose into notice, and in a few years 

ranked among the most successful and en- 

terprising of our merchants. In the ardour 
of his pursuits, he did not neglect the culti- 

yation of his mind; from day to day his im- 
provement was rapid and obvious, and upon 

most commercial subjects he acquired a ma- 
turity of judgment which entitled his opin- 

ions to great consideration. By his death a 
chasm has been left in society which will not 
soon be filled. 

Yesterday his remains were interred in 
the church-yard, attended by a numerous 
concourse of citizens, soldiers and masons, 
who, with pious benevolence, paid the last 
tribute of respect to the memory of their 
illfated brother, whom they respected and 
esteemed. Herald. 
| —— 

Surprising extrication of Inflammable Air. 

Near one of the sources of Licking river, 
*n Kentucky, there is a great separation of 
Phiogiston gus from something in the in- 
terior strata of the earth, in a greater quantity 
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than is known perhaps in any.other part of 
the known world. This light and inflamma- 
ble fluid is discharged through the atmos- 
phere. It bubbles incessantly through the 
muddy pool, about two rods in diameter. 
The gas readily takes flame on burning gun- 
powder in it, or by the approach of any 
blazing body. The volume of it is so great, 
that a man who approached near enough 
to snap a pistol in it which he held in his 
hand was suddenly enveloped in flame and 
sorely singed before he could make his 
escape. When set on fire it burns with re- 
markable splendor and vehemence, not only 
for hours, but days and weeks in succession, 
mounting to the height of ten or twelve feet 
or more. The relator of this was one of a 
party that visited the place in an excursion 
through the woods. He discovered after the 
inflammable air had been on fire for six or 
eight hours the water of the pond was heat- 
ed to an uncommon degree and emitted co- 
pious exhalations, and the ebullition at the 
spot through which the air ascended was 
more vehement. 

It was judged that if the flame had been 
continued, the water would have been made 
to boil and all have been evaporated, and the 
surrounding space would have been heated 
and dried. And lastly there was reason to 
suppose that the succulent and carbonic 
matter in the bottom of the pond would have 
been put into a state of combustion. From 
the crater at the place through which the 
gas rose and the evacuation of the surround- 
ing ground, it appeared asif this had really 
happened on some former occasion; and for 
fear the like might occur again the gentle- 
men of the party extinguished the flame. 
When once in a blaze there seems to be no 
end to its burning, but a storm of wind and 
rain may put an end to it. 

Tennessee Repository. 
se 
AL MOHDI. 

Al Mohdi, caliph of Bagdad, being one 
day engaged in the chace, and pressed with 
hunger and thirst, he betook himself to an 
Arab’s tent to meet with some refreshment. 
Al Mohdi, having taken a good draught of 
wine, asked the Arab, if he knew him? “ No,” 
said the host: “ I am one of the principal 
noblemen of the caliph’s court,” said Al 
Mohai, taking a second draught; after which 
he repeated the question, “ do you know 
me?’’ “ You have just now informed me,” 
replied the Arab. “ Iam a much greater 
person,” returned the monarch. After a 
third draught he avowed himself to be the 


the pitcher, and would let him drink no 
more. ; 





caliph; upon which the Arab carried ofi 


The caliph, surprised, demanded the 
reason. “* Because I am afraid,” said the 
Arab, “ that if you take a fourth, you will 
say you are Mahomet, and if perchance a 
fifth, that you are God Almighty himself. 
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HEALTH OFFICE, 

May 24, 1811. 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 25th May, to the Ist June 1811. 








Diseuses. ad. ch Diseases. ad. ch. 
Apoplexy 1 O Inflam. ofbrain 1 6 
Atrophy 1 1 Insanity 10 
Burns 0 1 Lock jaw 01 
Catarrh 1 0 Mortification 10 
Consumpsion oflungs7 0 Old age 20 
Convulsions 0 1 Premature birth 0 1 
Dropsy 2 0 Plurisy 11 
Drowned 1 1 Small pox, natural 0 2 
Debility 0 3 Still-born vu 4 
Epilepsy 1 0 Sudden 1 0 
Fever 1 0 -_-— 

| Fever, intermittent 6 1 2417 
| Fever, typus 1 0 —_—_ 
Fever, inflammatory 1 0 Total 41 
Of the above there were, 

Under 1 year 13 From 5 to 60 5 
From 1 to 2 1 60 70 0 

2 5 0 70 =80 1 
5 10 1 80 90 2 
10 20 3 90 100 0 
20 30 7 100. 110 0 
So 40 6 - 
40 50 3 Total 41 


By order of the Board of Health 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o'clock. 3 o'clock. 


May 27 76 78 76 
28 75 80 76 
29 68 70 66 
30 70 73 71 
31 78 80 79 
June 1 83 87 84 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
seribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shiall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. , 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the booksture of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
— 





PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth, near 
St. 











Mary’s church. 
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